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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE AND MAPS 

(INCLUDING ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRAET) 



BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

(The size of books is given in inches to the nearest half inch) 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Historical Guide to the City of New York. (With Tercentenary Sup- 
plement). Compiled by Frank B. Kelley. From original observations and 
contributions made by members and friends of the City History Club of 
New York, xix and 421 pp. Maps, ills., index. City History Club of 
New York, 1913. $1.50 net. 7x5. 
To the vOlvmtary labors of many willing workers we owe this exhaustive 
record and description of the many hundreds of spots or buildings on Manhat- 
tan Island, and far and wide around it, that have historical interest from the 
earliest days of European occupancy. The citizens of New York owe much to 
tho City History Club for the printed results of this enormous labor. With 
this book in hand it is comparatively easy to trace, on the ground, the story of 
Caucasian beginnings, progress and vicissitudes in our neighborhood. It is 
the people of this city who should be most interested in the history; and they 
will find the book an incomparable guide to the field it covers. 

Indian Slavery in Colonial Times Trithin the Present Liimits of the 
United States. By Almon W. Lauber. 352 pp. Index. Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Hist., Econ. and Public Law, Vol. 54, No. 3. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1913. $3. 9% x 6%. 
An exhaustive account, based on contemporary sources. The facts estab- 
lished are: Slavery among the Indians themselves was often a kindness, as 
slavey were usually prisoners of war, who would otherwise have been tortured 
and killed, but who, as captives in battle, might eventually be adopted into the 
tribe of their captors. The enslavement of Indians among the Spaniards was 
sanctioned by civil and canon law. The life of the Catholicized Indians in 
the Spanish Missions was practically a slavery, as no money compensation was 
given. A law of 1543 aimed to abolish Indian slavery, but it proved ineffective. 
On the contrary, French law gave no sanction to Indian slavery, but the Eoyal 
Council authorized it in 1745. There was considerable slave trade in Indians 
and free intercourse with Indian women. The French, however, did not look 
down upon the Indians as an inferior race. 

Among the English there were most Ihdian slaves in the Carolinas, more 
in Massachusetts, least in Maryland. The Indian slave trade was forbidden in 
the New England and the Middle Atlantic Colonies (1712-1740). There was 
much Colonial legislation with regard to fugitive Indian slaves, import and 
export duties, and other property relations. The punishments in vogue were 
death, branding, whipping and mutilation. More or less effort was made to 
instruct the Indians in religion. The decline of Indian slavery was due to the 
decline in their birth rate, their unfitness for slave labor, and their proneness 
to run away. It is a sad picture of the treatment of the natives of our present 
territory at the hands of the European invaders. David H. Buel. 

Popular Elementary History of New niexico. Prepared by Benjamin 
M. Read. 186 pp. Map, ills., index. Benjamin M. Read, Santa F6, N. M., 
1914. $1. 8x5%. 

Mr. Read's large work, "Illustrated History of New Mexico," is the stand- 
ard work on that subject. The condensed facts in this small book are taken 
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from his large work, and the volume is intended for school use and for those 
■who cannot afford to buy his expensive history. There is no doubt of the 
accuracy of the data which the author adduces. It must be regretted, however, 
that he has not correlated geography and history. His book is a condensed 
compendium of historical fact, with only the most casual allusions to the geog- 
raphy of the region. As history is shaped, in an important degree, by geog- 
raphy, it would have vivified the narrative if the geography had been so far 
set forth as to supply a background for the history. The black-and-white map, 
reduced in size for the book, contains a very large amount of data, so com- 
pressed, however, that it is almost illegible. In the hands of a trained cartog- 
rapher this map, rich in good material, would have been made most informing 
if it had been produced on a sufficiently large scale. 

Precise Leveling from Brigham, Utah, to San Francisco, Cal. 

By William Bowie. 67 pp. Mai)s, index. U. S. Coast Sc Geod. Surv. 
Special Public. No. ^S. 1914. 11% x 9. 

The elevations of the bench marks resulting from the 1912 adjustment of 
the precise level net of the United States are considered standard. Instead of 
making a readjustment of the entire level net as new leveling accumulates, the 
new lines are to be adjusted or fitted in between standard bench marks of the 
«xisting net, or between mean sea level and a standard bench mark. 

The line of precise levels between Brigham and San Francisco, reported in 
this publication, is the first to be added to the level net since its adjustment in 
1912. It finely illustrates the accuracy of the standard elevations in the 
vicinity of the Pacific Coast. The line starts at sea level, determined from 
sixteen years of continuous tidal observations at San Francisco, and follows the 
route of the Southern Pacific Railroad to Brigham, Utah, where it ends on 
standard bench mark "E." The new leveling gives, for the elevation of 
bench mark "R," a value only 0.0179 meter higher than the standard eleva- 
tion, as given in the level net. 

The line is 891 miles in length and fixes the elevation of 315 permanent 
bench marks and of the rail in front of each of the railroad stations along the 
route. The standard elevations of the bench marks and of the rail are pub- 
lished in meters and feet. As in all precise leveling in the United States, the 
datum used is mean sea level. 

A departure from recent practice is the publication of the complete abstract 
of the line. The California section of the line reveals a profile not commonly 
encountered. Except while crossing the low foothills of the Coast Range, the 
line west of Elvas, 278 kilometers from San Francisco along the rail route, has 
an average elevation of less than twenty meters. At Elvas the ascent of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains is begun, and a height of 2134 meters is attained in 
only 159 kilometers, an average grade of about 1.3 per cent. 

Included in the report are discussions of the methods and the accuracy 
attained in precise leveling. 

On the leveling between San Francisco and Brigham the observer used a 
motor velocipede car to transport his party and instruments to and from his 
field work. This is the first time that a power car has been used in precise 
leveling. 

A study of systematic errors of leveling was made. It was based upon the 
data for five lines, which include the times of the runnings of the diflferent 
sections, the weather conditions prevailing and the difference between the for- 
ward and backward runnings. The largest systematic errors are found in 
leveling over steep grades, and the errors are functions of the time of day, 
the amount of sunshine, the strength of the wind and, possibly, the direction of 
the running, that is, toward or away from the sun. The author believes that 
most accurate results in leveling can be obtained in the afternoon, with an 
overcast sky and a light wind. 

A valuable feature of the publication is the index maps at the end of the 
volume, which give the general location of the line of levels and of the bench 
marks. H. G. Avers, 

Computer, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 



